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EXIL 
A Archibald MacLeish 


IRTES ouvertes sur les sables, portes ouvertes sur l’exil, 

Les clés aux gens du phare, et l'astre roué vif sur la pierre 
du seuil: 

Mon héte, laissez-moi votre maison de verre dans les sables . . . 

L’Eté de gypse aiguise ses fers de lance dans nos plaies, 

Jélis un lieu flagrant et nul comme I’ossuaire des saisons, 

Et, sur toutes gréves de ce monde, l’esprit du dieu fumant 
déserte sa couche d’amiante. 

Les spasmes de l'éclair sont pour le ravissement des Princes en 


Tauride 


A nulles rives dédiée, a nulles pages confiée la pure amorce 
de ce chant . 
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D’autres saisissent dans les temples la corne peinte des autels 





ses 
Ma gloire est sur les sables! ma gloire est sur les sables! Et 
ce n'est point errer, 6 Pérégrin, 
Que de convoiter l’aire la plus nue pour assembler aux syrtes fas 
de l’exil un grand poéme né de rien, un grand poeme fait de 
er ) sa 


Sifflez, 6 frondes par le monde, chantez, 6 conques sur les eaux! 

Jai fondé sur l’'abime et l’embrun et la fumée des sables. Je 6 
me coucherai dans les citernes et dans les vaisseaux crewx, 

En tous lieux vains et fades ot: git le goiit de la grandeur ni 


* 


". . . Moins de souffles flattaient la famille des Jules; moins 
d’alliances assistaient les grandes castes de prétrise 
Oui vont les sables 4 leur chant s’en vont les Princes de |’exil, 


Sp 
Ou: furent les voiles haut tendues s’en va |'épave plus soyeuse 
qu’un songe de luthier, ” 
Ou furent les grandes actions de guerre déja blanchit la } qd’ 
machoire d’ane, le 
Et la mer a la ronde roule son bruit de cranes sur les gréves, 
Et que toutes choses au monde lui soient vaines, c'est ce qu'un a 
soir, au bord du monde, nous contérent 
Les milices du vent dans les sables d’exil 
& 


* 


Sagesse de l'écume, 6 pestilences de l’esprit dans la crépitation 
du sel et le lait de chaux vive! 
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Une science m’échoit aux sévices de l'ame . . . Le vent nous conte 
ses flibustes, le vent nous conte ses méprises! 

Comme le Cavalier, la corde au poing, 4 l’entrée du désert, 

J’épie au cirque le plus vaste I’élancement des signes les plus 
fastes 

Et le matin pour nous méne son doigt d’augure parmi de 
saintes écritures 

L’exil n’est point d’hier! l’exil n'est point d’hier! ‘O vestiges, 
6 prémisses,” 

Dit l'Etranger parmi les sables, “toute chose au monde m’est 
nouvelle ” Et la naissance de son chant ne lui est pas moins 


étrangére 


Toujours il y eut cette clameur, toujours il y eut cette 
splendeur, 

Et comme un haut fait d’armes en marche par le monde, comme 
un dénombrement de peuples en exode, comme une fondation 
d'empires par tumulte prétorien, ha! comme un gonflement de 
lévres sur la naissance des grands Livres, 

Cette grande chose sourde par le monde et qui s’accroit soudain 


comme une ébriété 


Toujours il y eut cette clameur, toujours il y eut cette 
grandeur, 
Cette chose errante par le monde, cette haute transe par le 
monde, et sur toutes gréves de ce monde, du méme souffle proférée, 
la méme vague proférant 


Une seule et longue phrase sans césure a jamais inintelligible . 
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“. . . Toujours il y eut cette clameur, toujours il y eut cette 
fureur, 

Et ce trés haut ressac au comble de l’accés, toujours, au faite 
du désir, la méme mouette sur son aile, la méme mouette sur 





son aire, a tire d’ailes ralliant les stances de |'exil, et sur toutes : 
gréves de ce monde, du méme souffle proférée, la méme plainte 
sans mesure 
A la poursuite, sur les sables, de mon ame numide .. ) 
I 
* 
( 
Je vous connais, 6 monstre! Nous voici de nouveau face a face 
Nous reprenons ce long débat oti nous I'avions laissé. 
Et vous pouvez pousser vos arguments comme des mufles bas 1 


sur l’eau: je ne vous laisserai point de pause ni répit. 

Sur trop de gréves visitées furent mes pas lavés avant le jour, 
sur trop de couches désertées fut mon Ame livrée au cancer du 
silence. 

Que voulez-vous encore de moi, 6 souffle originel? Et vous, que 
pensez-vous encore tirer de ma lévre vivante, 

O force errante sur mon seuil, 6 Mendiante dans nos voies et sur 
les traces du Prodigue? 

Le vent nous conte sa vieillesse, le vent nous conte sa jeunesse 

.. Honore, 6 Prince, ton exil! 

Et soudain tout m’est force et présence, ot: fume encore le théme 
du néant. 


* ) : 


",.. Plus haute, chaque nuit, cette clameur muette sur mon seuil, 
plus haute, chaque nuit, cette levée de siécles sous l’écaille, 
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Et, sur toutes gréves de ce monde, une iambe plus farouche a 
nourrir de mon étre! 

Tant de hauteur n’épuisera la rive accore de ton seuil, 6 
Saisisseur de glaives a l'aurore 

O Manieur d’aigles par leurs angles, et Nourrisseur des filles 
les plus aigres sous la plume de fer! 

Toute chose a naitre s’horripile a l’orient du monde, toute chair 
naissante exulte aux premiers feux du jour! 

Et voici qu'il s'éléve une rumeur plus vaste par le monde, 
comme une insurrection de l'ame. . . . 

Tu ne tairas point, clameur! que je n’aie dépouillé sur les 
sables toute allégeance humaine. (Qui sait encore le lieu de sa 
naissance? )” 


Etrange fut la nuit oti tant de souffles s’égarérent au carrefour 
des chambres 

Et qui donc avant l’aube erre aux confins du monde avec ce cri 
pour moi? Quelle grande fille répudiée s’en fut au sifflement 
de l’aile visiter d'autres seuils, quelle grande fille malaimée, 

A l'heure ot: les constellations labiles qui changent de vocable 
pour les hommes d’exil déclinent dans les sables 4 la recherche 
d'un lieu pur? 

Partout-errante fut son nom de courtisane chez les prétres, aux 
grottes vertes des Sibylles, et le matin sur notre seuil sut effacer 
les traces de pieds nus, parmi de saintes écritures . . . 
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Servantes, vous serviez, et vaines, vous tendiez vos toiles fraiches - 
pour l’échéance d’un mot pur. !’ 
Sur des plaintes de pluvier s’en fut l'aube plaintive, s'en fut 
I'hyade pluvieuse a la recherche du mot pur, 3 
Et sur les rives trés anciennes fut appelé mon nom L'esprit , 


du dieu fumait parmi les cendres de l’inceste. 


Et quand se fut parmi les sables essorée la substance pale de i 
ce jour, 
De beaux fragments d’histoires en dérive, sur des pales d’hélices, d 


dans le ciel plein d’erreurs et d’errantes prémisses, se mirent a 
virer pour le délice du scholiaste. 

Et qui donc était 1a qui s’en fut sur son aile? Et qui donc, cette 
nuit, a sur ma lévre d’étranger pris encore malgré moi l'usage 
de ce chant? 

Renverse, 6 Scribe, sur la table des gréves, du revers de ton 
style la cire empreinte du mot vain. 

Les eaux du large laveront, les eaux du large sur nos tables, les 
plus beaux chiffres de l'année. 

Et c'est l'heure, 6 Mendiante, oi: sur la face close des grands 


miroirs de pierre exposés dans les antres 
L’officiant chaussé de feutre et ganté de soie grége efface a 

grand renfort de manches l’affleurement des signes illicites de 

la nuit. | 


Ainsi va toute chair au cilice du sel, le fruit de cendre de nos 
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veilles, la rose naine de vos sables, et l’épouse nocturne avant 
l’aurore reconduite 

Ah! toute chose vaine au van de la mémoire, ah! toute chose 
insane aux fifres de l’exil: le pur nautile des eaux libres, le pur 
mobile de nos songes, 

Et les poémes de Ja nuit avant l’aurore répudiés, l'aile fossile 
prise au piége des grandes vépres d’ambre jaune . . . 

Ah! qu’on brile, ah! qu’on brie, 4 la pointe des sables, tout 
ce débris de plume, d’ongle, de chevelures peintes et de toiles 
impures, 

Et les poémes nés d’hier, ah! les poémes nés un soir a la fourche 
de l’éclair, il en est comme de la cendre au lait des femmes, trace 
infime 

Et de toute chose ailée dont vous n'avez usage, me Composant 
un pur langage sans office, 


Voici que j'ai dessein encore d’un grand poéme délébile 


Comme celui qui se dévét a la vue de la mer, comme celui 
qui s'est levé pour honorer la premiére brise de terre (et voici 
que son front a grandi sous le casque), 

Les mains plus nues qu’a ma naissance et la lévre plus libre 
l'oreille 4 ces coraux oti git la plainte d’un autre Age, 

Me voici restitué a ma rive natale Il n'est d'histoire que de 
lame, il n’est d’aisance que de l’ame. 


Avec l'achaine, l’anophéle, avec les chaumes et les sables, avec 
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les choses les plus fréles, avec les choses les plus vaines, la simple 
chose, la simple chose que voila, la simple chose d’étre la, dans 
écoulement du jour... 

Sur des squelettes d’oiseaux nains s’en va l’enfance de ce jour, 
en vétement des iles, et plus légére que l’enfance sur ses os creux 
de mouette, de guifette, la brise enchante les eaux filles en 
vétement d’écailles pour les iles . . . 








O sables, 6 résines! l’élytre pourpre du destin dans une grande 2 
fixité de l’oeil! et sur l’aréne sans violence, |’exil et ses clés pures, : 
la journée traversée d’un os vert comme un poisson des iles . .. 8 

Midi chante, 6 tristesse! . . . et la merveille est annoncée par ce “ 
cri: 6 merveille! et ce n’est pas assez d’en rire sous les larmes . . 

Mais qu’est-ce la, oh! qu’est-ce, en toute chose, qui soudain fait ¢ 
défaut? .. .” ' 
1 

ul 

" | d 

b 

Je sais. J'ai vu. Nul n’en convienne!—Et déja la journée C 
s‘épaissit comme un lait. e 

L’ennui cherche son ombre aux royaumes d’Arsace; et la s 
tristesse errante méne son goiit d’euphorbe par le monde, |’espace c 
oti vivent les rapaces tombe en d’étranges déshérences . . . , 

Plaise au sage d’épier la naissance des schismes! . . . Le ciel est C 
un Sahel ot: va l’azalaie en quéte de sel gemme. 

Plus d’un siécle se voile aux défaillances de l'histoire. D 

Et le soleil enfouit ses beaux sesterces dans les sables, 4 la montée 
des ombres oi: mirissent les sentences d’orage. ¢ 

O présides sous I’eau verte! qu'une herbe illustre sous les mers $ 


nous parle encore de l’exil . . . et le Poéte prend ombrage 
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De ces grandes feuilles de calcaire, a fleur d'abime, sur des 
socles: dentelle au masque de la mort... 


* * * 


“... Celui qui erre, a la mi-nuit, sur les galeries de pierre pour 
estimer les titres d’une belle cométe; celui qui veille, entre deux 
guerres, 4 la pureté des grandes lentilles de cristal; celui qui s'est 
levé avant le jour pour curer les fontaines, et c'est la fin des 
grandes épidémies; celui qui laque en haute mer avec ses filles 
et ses brus, et c’en était assez des cendres de la terre . . 

Celui qui flatte la démence aux grands hospices de craie bleue, et 
cest Dimanche sur les seigles, a l'heure de grande cécité; celui qui 
monte aux orgues solitaires, 4 l’entrée des armées; celui qui réve 
un jour d’étranges latomies, et c'est un peu aprés midi, 4 l"heure 
de grande viduité; celui qu’éveille en mer, sous le vent d’une ile 
basse, le parfum de sécheresse d’une petite immortelle des sables; 
celui qui veille, dans les ports, aux bras des femmes d’autre race, 
et cest un godt de vétiver dans le parfum d’aisselle de la nuit 
basse, et c'est un peu aprés minuit, a l'heure de grande opacité; 
celui, dans le sommeil, dont le souffle est relié au souffle de la 
mer, et au renversement de la marée voici qu’il se retourne sur sa 
couche comme un vaisseau change d’amures .. . 

Celui qui peint l’amer au front des plus hauts caps, celui qui 
marque d'une croix blanche la face des récifs; celui qui lave d’un 
lait pauvre les grandes casemates d’ombre au pied des sémaphores, 
et cest un lieu de cinéraires et de gravats pour la délectation du 
sage; celui qui prend logement, pour la saison des pluies, avec les 
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gens de pilotage et de bornage; chez le gardien d’un temple mort 
a bout de péninsule (et c'est sur un éperon de pierre gris-bleu, 

ou sur la haute table de grés rouge); celui qu’enchaine, sur les b 
cartes, la course close des cyclones; pour qui s’éclairent, aux nuits d 
d’hiver, les grandes pistes sidérales; ou qui déméle en songe bien 
d'autres lois de transhumance et de dérivation; celui qui quéte, a 


bout de sonde, l’argile mauve des grands fonds pour modeler la : 
face de son réve; celui qui s’offre, dans les ports, 4 compenser les 
boussoles pour la marine de plaisance . . . ; 
Celui qui marche sur la terre 4 la rencontre des grands lieux d 
d’herbe; qui donne, sur sa route, consultation pour le traitement d 
d'un trés vieil arbre; celui qui monte aux tours de fer, aprés . 
l’orage, pour éventer ce goiit de crépe sombre des feux de ronces c 
en forét; celui qui veille, en lieux stériles, au sort des grandes J 
lignes télégraphiques; qui sait le gite et la culée d’atterrissage des d 
maitres cables sous-marins; qui soigne sous la ville, en lieu 5 
d’ossuaires et d’égouts (et c'est 4 méme I’écorce démasclée de la P 
terre) les instruments lecteurs de pures séismes . . . , 
Celui qui a la charge, en temps d’invasion, du régime des eaux, |, 
et fait visite aux grands bassins filtrants lassés des noces c 
d’éphéméres; celui qui garde de l’émeute, derriére les ferronneries c 
d’or vert, les grandes serres fétides du Jardin Botanique; les ¢ 
grands Offices des Monnaies, des Longitudes et des Tabacs; et le | 
Dépét des Phares, oi: gisent les fables, les lanternes; celui qui c 
fait sa ronde, en temps de siége, aux grands halls oii s’émiettent, |  ¢ 
sous verre, les panoplies de phasmes, de vanesses; et porte sa ¢ 
lampe aux belles auges de lapis, out, friable, la princesse d’os 
épinglée d’or descend le cours des siécles sous sa chevelure de ( 
sisal; celui qui sauve des armées un hybride trés rare de rosier- c 
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ronce hymalayen; celui qui entretient de ses deniers, aux grandes 
banqueroutes de |’Etat, le luxe trouble des haras, des grands haras 
de brique fauve sous les feuilles, comme des roseraies de roses 
rouges sous les roucoulements d’orage, comme de beaux gynécées 
pleins de princes sauvages, de ténébres, d’encens et de substance 
male . . 

Celui qui régle, en temps de crise, le gardiennage des hauts 
paquebots mis sous scellés, 4 la boucle d'un fleuve couleur d’iode, 
de purin (et sous le limbe des verriéres, aux grands salons bachés 
d’oubli, c'est une lumiére d’agave pour les siécles et a jamais 
vigile en mer); celui qui vaque, avec les gens de peu, sur les 
chantiers et sur les cales désertées par la foule, aprés le lancement 
d'une grande coque de trois ans; celui qui a pour profession 
d'agréer les navires; et celui-la qui trouve un jour la parfum de 
son ame dans le vaigrage d'un voilier neuf; celui qui prend la 
garde d’équinoxe sur le rempart des docks, sur le haut peigne 
sonore des grands barrages de montagne, et sur les grandes écluses 
océanes; celui, soudain, pour qui s’exhale toute I’haleine incurable 
de ce monde dans le relent des grands silos et entrepéts de denrées 
coloniales, 14 ot: l'épice et le grain vert s‘enflent aux lunes 
d’hivernage comme la création sur son lit fade; celui qui prononce 
la cléture des grands congrés d’orographie, de climatologie, et 
c'est le temps de visiter ‘Arboretum et |’Aquarium et le quartier 
des filles, les tailleries de pierres fines et le parvis des grands 
convulsionnaires 

Celui qui ouvre un compte en banque pour les recherches 
de l'esprit; celui qui entre au cirque de son oeuvre nouvelle 
dans une trés grande animation de létre, et, de trois jours, nul 
n'a regard sur son silence que sa mére, nul n’a I'accés de sa chambre 
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que la plus vieille des servantes; celui qui méne aux sources sa 
monture sans y boire lui-méme; celui qui réve, aux selleries, 
d'un parfum plus ardent que celui de la cire; celui, comme 
Baber, qui vét la robe de poéte entre deux grandes actions viriles 
pour révérer la face d’une belle terrasse; celui qui tombe en 
distraction pendant la dédicace d'une nef, et au tympan sont 
telles cruches, comme des ouies, murées pour l'acoustique; celui 
qui tient en héritage, sur terre de mainmorte, la derniére héron- 
niére, avec de beaux ouvrages de vénerie, de fauconnerie; celui 
qui tient commerce, en ville, de trés grands livres: almagestes, 
portulans et bestiaires; qui prend souci des accidents de 
phonétique, de l’altération des signes et des grandes érosions 
du langage; qui participe aux grands débats de sémantique; qui 
fait autorité dans les mathématiques usuelles et se complait a 
la supputation des temps pour le calendrier des fétes mobiles 
(le nombre d’or, l’indiction romaine, !’épacte et les grandes lettres 
dominicales); celui qui donne la hiérarchie aux grands offices 
du langage; celui a qui l'on montre, en trés haut lieu, de grandes 
pierres lustrées par l’insistance de la flamme . 

Ceux-la sont princes de l’exil et n’ont que faire de mon chant.” 


* 


Etranger, sur toutes gréves de ce monde, sans audience ni 
témoin, porte 4 l’oreille du Ponant une conque sans mémoire: 

Hote précaire a la lisiére de nos villes, tu ne franchiras point 
le seuil des Lloyds, ot: ta parole n’a point cours et ton or est sans 
titre 

“Thabiterai mon nom,” fut ta réponse aux questionnaires du 
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port. Et sur les tables du changeur, tu n’as rien que de trouble 
a produire, 
Comme ces grandes monnaies de fer exhumées par la foudre. 


Syntaxe de l’éclair! 6 pur langage de l'exil! Lointaine est 
l'autre rive ott le message s’illumine: 

Deux fronts de femmes sous la cendre, du méme pouce visités; 
deux ailes de femmes aux persiennes, du méme souffle suscitées . . . 

Dormiez-vous cette nuit, sous le grand arbre de phosphore, 6 
coeur d’orante par le monde, 6 mére du Proscrit, quand dans les 
glaces de la chambre fut imprimée sa face? 

Et toi plus prompte sous I’éclair, 6 toi plus prompte 4 tressaillir 
sur l'autre rive de son ame, compagne de sa force et faiblesse 
de sa force, toi dont le souffle au sien fut a jamais mélé, 

T'assiéras-tu encore sur ta couche déserte, dans le hérissement 
de ton ame de femme? 

L'exil n'est point d’hier! l’exil n'est point d’hier! . . . Exécre, 6 
femme, sous ton toit un chant d’oiseau de Barbarie . . . 

Tu n’écouteras point l’orage au loin multiplier la course de 
nos pas sans que ton cri de femme dans la nuit n’assaille encore 
sur son aire l’aigle équivoque du bonheur!” 


* 


Tais-toi, faiblesse, et toi, parfum d’épouse dans la nuit 
comme l’amande méme de la nuit. 
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Partout errante sur les gréves, partout errante sur les mers, 
tais-toi, douceur, et toi, présence gréée d’ailes 4 hauteur de ma selle. 

Je reprendrai ma course de Numide, longeant la mer inaliénable 
... Nulle verveine aux lévres, mais sur la langue encore, comme un 
sel, ce ferment du vieux monde. 

Le nitre et le natron sont thémes de l’exil. Nos pensers courent 
a I'action sur des pistes osseuses. L’éclair m’ouvre le lit de plus 
vastes desseins. L’orage en vain déplace les bornes de l’absence. 

Ceux-la qui furent se croiser aux grandes Indes atlantiques, 
ceux-la qui flairent l’idée neuve aux fraicheurs de l’abime, ceux-la 
qui souffient dans les cornes aux portes du futur 

Savent qu’aux sables de I’exil sifflent les hautes passions lovées 
sous le fouet de l’éclair . .. O Prodigue sous le sel et l’écume de 
Juin! garde vivante parmi nous la force occulte de ton chant! 

Comme celui qui dit a l’émissaire, et c'est 1a son message 
“Voilez la face de nos femmes; levez la face de nos fils; et la 
consigne est de laver la pierre de vos seuils . . . Je vous dirai tout 
bas le nom des sources oti, demain, nous baignerons un pur 
courroux.” 


* 


Et cest l'heure, 6 Poéte, de décliner ton nom, ta naissance et 
ta race... 
St.-J. Perse 


Long Beach Island 
Juin 1941 
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THE FATES 


In the theatre, 

The actors act the ritual of their parts, 

Clowns, killers, lovers, captains, 

At the end falling on the sword 

Which opens out a window through their hearts 
And through the darkness to the gleaming eyes 
Of the watching masks, slightly bored, 


Of the audience 

Acting the part of their indifference, 
Pretending the thrusting pistons of the passions, 
The contorted masks of tears and mockery, 

Do not penetrate the surface fashions 

Covering their naked skins. 


“We are not green fools nor black-eyed tragedians 
Though, perhaps, in earlier histories, we were the killers. 
Still, still, we have our moments of romance 
Under the moon, when we are the lovers. 

But the rules of fate do not apply to us. 

The howling consequences can be bribed away 
Sensibly, without fuss. 

When we have left the play 

No furies of atonement follow after 

Our feet, into the street 

Where the traffic is controlled all day.” 


Sitting in stalls or pit, they pray 
That the externalized disaster 
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Gesticulating puppets display 

Will not, with finger of catastrophe, 

Revolve on them its hissing frontal limelight 
Not lift the curtains of their windows, 

Not rape their daughters in the coarse embrace 
Of the promiscuous newspapers 

Running with them in headlines through the streets. 
In their lives, they have cut few capers, 

So death, they hope, will be discreet, 

Raising a silk hat, 

Dressed in black, with a smile for each tear, polite 


Oh which are the actors, which the audience? 
Those who sit still with a tear, a smile, and a sigh, 
Where they deny deny deny? 

Or those on the stage who rip open their ribs 
Lift the lids from their skulls, tear the skin from their arms, 
Revealing the secret corridors of dreams, 

The salt savor of the passions, 

The crushed hyacinths of corruption, 

The opera-singing sexual organs; 

And within all, as in a high room, 

Filled with a vacuum containing infinite space, 
The soul playing at being a gull by a lake, 
Turning somersaults, immensely bored, 

Whistling to itself, writing memoirs of God, 
Forgetting 

What time and the undertakers undertake. 


Oh which are the actors, which the audience? 
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The actors, who simulate? 

Or the passive lives watching the play 
Which proves to them there is no fate? 
Where, then, is the real performance 
Which finally sweeps actors and audience 
With the totality of past humanity away 
In a black box at the end of the play? 


Both, both, vowing the real is the unreal, 

Are stared at by the silent stars 

Of the comprehending universe 

Staging its play of passions in their hearts 
And carrying them off at the end in a hearse. 


Il 


O brave, powdered mask of weeded motherhood 

For twenty years who denied that the real 

Was ever anything but the exceptional, 

You were an excellent stage manager, 

For your dear son’s sake, of your little theatre, 

Family life, not sombre but bright 

This is the play where nothing happens that can matter 
Except that we are sensible, happy and bright.” 


Indeed, your problem was no easy one 

Somehow to Spare your only son 

From the gloomy brooding blue of his father’s eyes 
After the War, for twenty years 
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Pacing the lawn between two wars, 

His sombre way of staring at the table. 

Gaily you called these things his ‘moods. 
Just ‘moods,’ ‘moods,’ like anything else, 

A chair, the hollow clanging of alarm bell: 


You rebuilt the Georgian house with the old lawn 
And the kitchen garden surrounded by a wall, 

And the servants in the servants’ hall 

Tidying the rooms downstairs at dawn; 

And you bought a fishing rod, a pony, and a gun 
And gave these serious playthings to your son. 


The fresh air and the scenery did the rest. 

He ripened, and his laughter floated on the lake, 

A foretaste of the memories that now suggest 

His photograph with the shirt open at the neck 
He came downstairs to dinner ‘dressed’: 

Then your triumphant happiness bound cords 

Tied with his silken glance into a bow 

Catching your husband’s eye, your face spoke words 
“This is the world, we've left the past below.” 


If a guest came, and in the course 

Of conversation, spoke of ‘So-and-so’s divorce, 

Or else, ‘Poor Lady X, she died of cancer, 

You had your fine free answer, 

Questioning him with vivid curiosity, 

Poverty, adultery, disease, what strange monstrosity!, 
You smiled perhaps at your guest’s eccentricity 
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Dragging such specimens out on your floor 


Your son grew up and thought it all quite real. 
Hunting, the family, the business man’s ideal. 
The poor and the unhappy had his sympathy. 
They were exceptions made to prove his rule. 
And yet he had his moments of uneasiness 
When in the dazzling garden of his family 
With the green sunlight tilted on your dress, 
His body suddenly seemed an indecency, 


A changeling smuggled to the wrong address. 


Still, he got married. She was dull of course. 

But everything had turned out quite all right. 

The bride sailed on the picture page in white 

With her arm linked in his, smiling and bright. 

Your son wore uniform. You, the mother-in-law 
Who'd brought him up into a world at war 

At last felt tired. You wondered what he knew of life. 
Whether enough to satisfy his wife. 


Perhaps he’d learned from nature, or his horse. 


Ill 


In vain 

Do men bar themselves behind strong doors 
Within the well-appointed house 

Painting, in designed acts, life as they wish it, 
By the fireside, in the garden, round the table. 


The storm rises 
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The thunderbolt falls, and how feeble 

Is the long tradition strengthened with reverence 
Made sacred to respect by all appearance, 

Or the most up-to-date steel and concrete 

To withstand fate. 





The walls fall, tearing down 

The fragile life of the interior. 

The cherishing fire in the grate 

Consumes the house, grown to a monster, 

As though the cat had turned into a tiger 

Leaping out of a world become a jungle 

To destroy its master. 


The parents fall 

Clutching with weak hands beams snapped like straw 
And the handsome only son 

Tanned leader of his village team, 

Is shaken from the soft folds 
Of silk, spoiled life, as from a curtain. 


He is thrown out on a field abroad. 
A whip of lead 

Strikes the stain of blood from the pure forehead 
Into the dust he falls, 

Virginal face carved from a mother’s kisses 
As though from sensitive ivory, 

Staring up at the sun, the open eyes parched dry 


Stephen Spender 
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TWO POEMS 


UPON THE HEAVENLY SCARP 


And on that day, upon the heavenly scarp, 

The hosannas ceased, the hallelujahs died, 

And music trembled on the silenced harp 

An angel, doffing his seraphic pride, 

Wept; and his tears so bitter were, and sharp, 
That where they fell, the blossoms shriveled and died. 


II 


Another with such voice intoned the psalm 
It sang forth blasphemy against the Lord. 
O that was a very imp in angeldom 

Who, thinking evil, said no evil word 

But only pointed, at each Te Deum, 


Down to the earth, and its unspeakable horde 
Ill 


The Lord looked down, and saw the cattle-cars: 
Men ululating to a frozen land 

He saw a man tear at his flogged scars, 

And saw a babe look for its blown-off hand. 


Scholars, he saw, sniffing their bottled wars, 


And doctors who had geniuses unmanned 
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IV 


The gentle violinist whose fingers played 

Such godly music, washing a gutter, with lye, 

He saw. He heard the priest who called his aid. 
He heard the agnostic’s undirected cry. 

Unto him came the odor Hunger made, 

And the odor of blood before it is quite dry. 


Vv 


The angel who wept looked into the eyes of God. 
The angel who sang ceased pointing to the earth. 
A little cherub who'd spied the earthly sod 

Went mad, and flapped his wings in crazy mirth. 
And the good Lord said nothing, but with a nod 
Summoned the angels of Sodom down to earth 


SENNET FROM GHEEI 


And these touched thunders, this delyredrum 
Outbrasting boom from shekels of cracked steel 
Arrave the whirled goon dapht, as zany in Gheel! 
Mad as a hater, come, Nick knows warfrom! 
Bedlam, Bicetre, and hundemonium 

Are compos and sain compared to the unweal 
Of these wildbats that frap in belfrydom! 
Or are these horrorbingers we are guerre’d, 
And hale in Gheel, and lucid like the rest, 
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As good and woad as other humus merde? 
If so, sweet Lord of Hosts, kind exorcist, 
Fling us, un-levined, back to whence we erred, 
Zuruck to our lunasylum of the blest! 
A, M. Klein 


THE BAY 


The semi-circular and lunar bay 

Where the grey stones fall to untidily 

The grey volcanic waves: no man, no tree 
Break the cold greenness of the bitten lea— 
This scene the orator of memory 

Already knew: forbore till now to say. 


But on the hill the gun’s black twig, the moan 

Of the convoy home from seas instinct with steel, 
The hidden spies, the bomber’s slanting keel 

As slowly it takes the wind—all these remain 
Unwished, undreamed, unknown. They are the days, 
The escaping seconds, terrible and real, 

Through which I live; which memory will seal 

To keep and smear for ever future bays. 


Roy Fuller 
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SONNETS 


WE WHO COULD NOT BE PIOUS 





We who could not be pious would be clever 
Old reverence gave way to new politeness. 
Tolerance took up the throne forever— 

We could even forgive each other’s brightness. 
Love—if the word might be employed at all— 
Grew repetitious but, thank God, not stainless. 
The biological was logical. 

The prayer of every Ajax was: Be painless 
In short, the ultimate hour of civilization 
Drew to such triumph or to such disaster 
Whichever was your group's interpretation 
Man, the worm of earth or heaven’s master 
Man in either case surrendered conduct 

To sit around and be, being end-product 


I FLATTED THAT RHYME? 





I flatted that rhyme? Yes, of course I did, 
Just as you might strike your favorite woman 
Tolerance will not stay constant as it should 
And constancy—agreed—would not be human 
The sonnet has been too, too sweetly kissed, 
And if I go to bed with her again 








WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


I will not have her so completely blessed 
The priest is there between her body and mine. 
The light that never was on sea or land 

Has flickered in her latter sequences 

And smiled in rows of baby dolls who stand 
Bearing pink lampshades in identical paws. 

It is not scorn that had me knock them flat 


But memory of young and living nakedness. 


HEAD BACK, THE SUNLIGHT 


Head back, the sunlight on her open shoulders, 
Her bréast’s bright cloud, she lay, and her body 
Went down in a V of shadow that shone deeply 
And it all, though frank to me, far from her, far 
From her sleepy head of forgotten hair and 

Its wild tender curling shining sleep 

Like a child’s unselfconscious hair, yet 

The room smelled of lilac and burnt blood 
And I sat thinking of the book: where 

I'd left off and would begin again, 

Yesterday's and tomorrow's news, the time, but 
Also watching her there and with my eyes now 
Memorizing as if for the last not first time 
And she said then, ‘Darling, do I look older?’ 
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JACK SPRATT ET UX 


Rise up, rise up, Jack Spratt. And you, his wife, 
Lie down, lie down to hark the risen cock. 

He splits the darkness with his barnyard laugh, 
Morning floods in through the simmering crack 
Does the sun drink the dew or earth the sun? 
Hard, hard to tell in all this battering light. 





Sun's for singing on, not thinking on; 

All's opposite meat and here’s the eating of it. 
Sure, Jack, you’ve heard, your nameless wife has heard \ 
The poets and their women cry aloud 
That night be long, the moon stay up, day wait 
As if love-doings were but night-insured 

But easy folk can rhyme the clock around; 

Betwixt the two of them, all opposites meet | 


MUCH HAS BEEN SAID f 


Much has been said of flowers’ ignorance 

How in the face of human death and doom, 
How in the very road of war's advance, 

Violet and buttercup sit out and bloom; 

As though they were God's pet extravagance 
Morning-glories bugle round a tomb 

That knows no Easter; or as to enhance 

A night-bombed home, there's cereus in the gloom 
And nations with their troubles will remark 
Similarly of stars whose quiet gaze 
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On love and murder equally lights the dark 
With cold contradictions that amaze 

The adult race which mostly hesitates to 
Destroy a flower, though children often do. 


‘GRANDEUR IS GONE, GOGARTY .. . 


‘Grandeur is gone, Gogarty, grandeur is gone! 
Cried the old poet in the Dublin garden. 
Yet he had come fresh from a grander song 
Than any that his young years had heard of 
Grandeur is not within man’s keep alone, 
Lives neither in great houses nor hard riding 
Grandeur is more likely with the hound, 
Most in the hole the fox is hiding in. 
Grandeur—that nakedness or that garment 
A few young men achieve, some old put on— 
From rigidity of conquered torment 

Is cut by brain on body’s gradual stone; 

It is most often where it was least meant, 


Most often seen only when the wearer's gone. 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


Winfield Townley Scott 
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AT THE ROAD’S TURN 


We walk again the old road lost to the highway: late 
October now: between hemlock and the blood-shadow of maple 
The full moon’s acid light flows down this cold 

Vein from the dark wrists of hills to the broad palms of meadows 
Open to frost after the sumac’s banners 

Fall, and the red thorn-apple stung by the hornet’s gold. 


The road will turn there beyond that ledge of naked 
Outcrop granite (turn where the meadow grass once waved 
Fur-blue, and its blown clover breath 

Soothed the slow tongue.) But the years of our time have spoken 
We merged our flesh while the warning years, forgotten 
Touched the June sky; and we gave that flesh to Death 


Even then from the oceans’ margins, from the blurred crests 
Of continents, coldly the Enemy 

Came as we dreamed (June wind the masked dancer 
Stroking the wine-smooth glossy nerve, the spread 

Warm thighs O love fresh-broken like new bread) 
—Bearing the fact undreamed, the final answer. 


The road must turn: we know the night’s chill, and the long 

Moments between us now that the flesh is still, the whispering 
tongue 

Silent. But the unhealed heart cries out: “Let prayer 

Push back the year’s end, be the guard, the wall 
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RUTH LECHLITNER 


Set against Time when the fox-grass burns after sumac banners 


fall, 
—The knees suppliant to the cold Destroyer.” 


October now: and here at the road’s turn, a single Tree 
Stretched black on the moon: the gaunt arms out, hands pierced 
Blood under the broken nails, and the mouth that grief 
Shaped to its ultimate human cry, again 

Open to starlight .. . (Only a dead tree, a wild-grape mane 
Tangled on stiff boughs.) Lo, and I bring ye Life... . 


(Return, return! ) But the road goes on: there is no turning ever 

Again for us who lay with our private love 

Too long, though the mind now cleansed of blindness knows 

Whose life hangs there in that last terrible giving. . . . 

Down this cold vein, white between hemlock and the blood— 
shadow of maple, 

White under frost, the light of the late moon flows. 


Ruth Lechlitner 
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THREE POEMS 


DISCOVERY 


How shall I compare the discovery of islands? 
History had many instinctive processes 

Past reason’s range, green innocence of nerves, 
Now all destroyed by self-analysis; 


Or, out of God the separated streams 

Down honeyed valleys, Minoan, Egyptian, 

And latterly Polynesia like ocean rains, 
Flowing, became one flood, one swift corruption; 


Or, the mad bar-beating bird of the mind 
Still finding the unknown intolerable 

Burst into a vaster cage, contained by seas, 
Prisoned by planets within the measurable; 


Or, Gulliver with needles, guns, and glass, 

Thrusting trinkets up from the amazing hatches, 
Displaying samples to the doll kings and priests, 
Sold them the Age of Reason from the beaches 


Dazzle no more in the discoverer’s eye 
When his blind chart unglazes, foam and flower 
Suddenly spilt on the retreating mirror, 
Landfall undreamed or anchorage unsure 














ALLEN CURNOW 


Compare, compare, now horrible untruth 
Rings true in our obliterating season: 
Our islands lost again, all earth one island, 


And all our travel circumnavigation 


RITE OF SPRING 


Cold, limp with winter burial, 
And mouldy with excessive rain, 
My optimism shows no root 
Now that I dig it up again. 


Too easily the spade goes in 
Too heavily the spade heaves out 
A weekly tenant of the swamp, 


[ till in jest and plant in doubt 


I neither, between famous seas, 
Alternate idylls, island-graced 
Nor angrily enjoy a land 


Not unequivocally waste. 


Willow and lilac split the bud 
And seagulls bray behind the plough 
My corm of courage shows no root, 
The gilt is off my Golden Bough 
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IN SUMMER SHEETED UNDER ... 


In summer sheeted under 
Acres of warm iron 

We who drained our estate 
Sleep in a wind, drying 





The surface of our days, 

Sucking our need of water 
From private tanks, tapping 

The secret strata. 


That is the confident season 
For all exotic growth, 

Fleshy of limb and leaf 
Towards the blunted south 


Our clay is crusted, our 
Tar shines and shimmers, 
Windows stand wide upon 
The desert of summer's 


Pride, pride of our time 

In a little dry dust; 

Men but not like trees, walking 
Fast, wordless. In a mist. 


Allen Curnou 














WATCHING IN A SICKROOM 


I raise the window. The air, 
Heavy with sun, pours in like syrup, 
And soft wisteria tasselings 


Take shape on their wintry stems. 


Enter, Death 


Come in out of the sunshine. 


The blue-white acquiescent hand upon the sheet 
Lies open. The pale eyes stare. 

The lax jaw bars no air. 

Here is your semblance, Death; 

Yet the gown’s embroidered blossoms 

Shake to the heart’s stern beat 

And still is the dark room rhythmic 

With the quick-drawn, stubborn breath. 


Come, 


You are welcome, Death. 


Loud and lewd is the vehement bleat of the flicker, 
While quietly up the flank of the great maple 
Skirts the nuthatch 


And the redbird exults in the top of the budding tree. 


On such a day 
Even Death is reluctant 
To enter a roofed abode. 
Martha Ellis 
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REMEMBERING A FARM IN EAST LOTHIAN, 
SCOTLAND 


And if you find him standing on the soil 

There, where the field slopes downward to the dyke, 
You paint, of course, that summer years ago, 

Or that December night when, late from the hills, 
You crushed the waiting snow 

And hailed the shadow-throwing lights, 

Picked out the shining window, the warm kitchen smell 
Remembering the seasons and the pulse of life 
You see him now: older, of course; 

He has not joined the marchers, you'll not find him 
Looping the sky to peck the eyes from monsters 
Nor in the dark wash of the insidious seas 
Where limping ships grope sternly for the shore 
No, there he is, and if he shades his eyes 

From the descending sun 

He cannot turn again 

And see the yellow window's compensation 

Night now is dead, or deadly, 

Never both: light from the open door 

Or undrawn blind is an earlier civilization, 

And, we have prayed, our children’s heritage 


And yet the seasons live, and he with them. 

Earth cannot dislocate the heavens 

Nor death so master life 

That we must lose this vision with the rest. 
Bound to the sun for warmth and light and love, 
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DAVID DAICHRES 


Despising candles in the window, 

Now, a man with his former mistress 

Ancient yet beautiful and charged with hope 

He remembers the old gods, smiling at the new 
Who will be neither old nor new, but living 
Seasons create, but what has time to do 

With life? Love laughs at instruments. 


Dirt on his boots is promise of our love; 

Corruption fosters life, but give it time 
Impermanent equilibrium of war 

Topples at last upon idolators 

That feasted at those altars. 

Reach out, reach out your hand to the revolving world 
To touch the black that turns, despite us all, 

To green. Memory, desire and love 

Shall yet negate these horrors. 

We or our children, smiling at garden walls, 

Wistful under the moon, sunburned with love, 

Shall not remember that our friends have died, 

Nor any agony of the unknown loved, 

But know they have escaped those barbed-wire views 
To look through unborn eyes that gaze untaught 
At the green turning world. 

You or I or another ... 

Some future perfect tense awaits us 

And there we shall have smiled to see the sun 


Come down, yes, there, behind those very trees. 


David Daiches 
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A NOTE ON ALEXIS SAINT LEGER LEGER 





“Et c'est l'heure, 6 Poéte, de décliner 
ton nom, ta naissance et ta race...” 


LEXIS ST. LEGER LEGER was born May 31, 1887, on Saint. } 
Léger les Feuilles, a small coral island off Guadaloupe. | 
Saint-Léger les Feuilles belonged to the Léger family, which also 
owned estates on Guadaloupe itself, the “Isles of Spice,” Marti- 
nique, and other islands. The family itself was Frencl 
Colonial families can be French. During the war in the 
Dominican Republic it had moved to New Orleans and given } 
three sons and three ships to the Confederacy, but its history 
otherwise was a history of the world of Louis XIV transplanted 
to the Antilles. 

Mr. Léger was brought up on a boat, “a Noah's ark.” Of 
his childhood he remembers such episodes as fix themselves in 
a child’s mind: a cyclone which picked him up and dropped 
him in a small tree; another cyclone which left a large American 
boat in the middle of the island where it soon became a basket 
of flowers—memories of trees, of wind and of the sea. His 
teacher was an old bishop who would have made a Latinist 
of him; but the plantations of the Antilles are inhabited by all 
the races of the world. Once when Léger’s parents were in 
Europe his nurse, a Hindu and secretly a priestess of Shiva 
took him to a Shiva temple, painted him black, stood him in a 
niche over the worshipers and then carried him from house to 
house among the workers of the plantation to touch the fore- 
heads of all who were ill—Hindu, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, 
men of every blood. 

It was from this vivid world, half fantasy and half Seven- 


as only 
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teenth Century France, that Léger returned to Europe to begin, 
at eleven, his education as a son of his family. His studies were 
the usual studies of the period—letters, medicine and law, and 





in 1914, after their completion, he took the wholly usual step 


i of entering the Diplomatic Service. He wished to live in remote 
ye. countries, and in 1917 his wish was gratified. He was assigned 
sO to China, where he served as Secretary of the Diplomatic Corps, 
ti- maintained a house in the Chinese City where he was associated 
ly with old Chinese philosophers and scholars, and rented a tem- 
™ ple in the western hills. When his minister wanted him it was 
on necessary to send out a special courier, but from the temple 
ry Léger looked down over the apron of land that separates Mon- 
J golia from the Sea. 

Even China however was not sufficiently remote. On one of 
yf his furloughs Léger traveled in the Gobi Desert hoping to find 
in the home of Genghis Khan, and to follow the silk routes through 
od Kansu and Sinkiang and Persia to Europe. On a later furlough 
n he chartered a boat and explored the islands of the South Seas 
et between Fiji and the New Hebrides. 
is Léger’s most fateful year was 1922. This was the year of the 
st Disarmament Conference. Briand had asked him to come to 
I! Washington to serve as expert on the Far East and during the 
_ Conference, Briand, as Léger puts it, used all of the arts available 
4. to a distinguished diplomat and gentleman to tempt a young 
a careerist back to Paris. Léger was not ready for Paris. His con- 
10 cerns were with literary rather than political life, but nevertheless 
e. when Briand returned to France Léger returned with him. 

e For the next decade he devoted himself to the service of 
Europe’s great peace-loving diplomat. Léger was frequently 
.- offered Embassies which he as frequently refused. He wrote 
} 
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poems but the poems were not published. Had he been an 
historian or even a critic, he might have continued his literary 
career in France of the 1920s. Had France of the 1920s been 
China of the Tang Dynasty, he might have published his work 
as a poet. But the modern world of the West—even the world 
of contemporary France—puts poets on the one side and gov- 
ernment upon the other. An official of the Foreign Office could 
not admit the authorship of the magnificent poems of Alexis 
Léger, even when Alexis Léger appeared on the title page as 
St.-J. Perse. 

Léger served therefore as Briand’s colleague until Briand died 
in 1932, when he became Permanent Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. None of his colleagues, not even Briand with whom he 
was very intimate, knew of his writings. He wrote his poems 
at night and kept them hidden. 

Of Léger’s record as a statesman history will have much to 
say—much which his enemies would read with no pleasure. 
None knew better than Léger the complexion of French politics 
or the natures of the French politicians: Pétain, defeatist and 
fascist; Laval, collaborationist and opportunist; Weygand, with 
his strong pro-Italian sympathies. Léger, opposed always to 
appeasement, opposed also the appeasers. But to oppose Pétain 
and Laval and Darlan in the France of May 1940 was to oppose 
the masters of France. When France capitulated Léger em- 
barked upon a British ship, still laden with food intended for 
the French army. But the Nazis remembered him. Immedi- 
ately upon occupying Paris they looted his apartment in the 
Avenue Camoéns. His unpublished poems, of which there were 
about five volumes in manuscript, are now ashes, but the Germans 
left him one memento. On his bedside table was the Treaty of 
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Versailles with these words in bad French: “Grand bien vous 
fasse A vous défenseur de la dernier victoire francaise.” Léger 
arrived in Canada on June 14th, the anniversary of the burning 
of the Bastille, a day of significance to France, to him and to us. 

Léger’s publications have the quality of inadvertence. His 
first poem Images 4 Crusoé (1909) and the collection known as 
the Eloges (1910) were published, without his consent, in the 
first volume of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Poéme was pub- 
lished in November 1922 on the insistence of Valéry Larbaud 
in a small magazine called Intentions. 

Similar circumstances surround the Amitié du Prince. It was 
published in facsimile done by Jacomet for Ronald Davis and 
appeared in 1924. The publication of Anabase also was entirely 
fortuitous. 


His own work has had so great an influence upon living writers 
in Europe and America that some reference to the influences 
operating upon Léger himself may be interesting. Of these, 
by his own account, Tacitus is the chief, and after him Persius. 
Not only was Léger taken with the humanistic histories of Tacitus 
but also with the elliptic and concentrated style. Persius, he 
insists, is mot mannered. His obscurities are due to the fact 
that he is dealing entirely with contemporary material, the 
scandals of the day and similar allusions. There is no pure 
poetry, Léger insists, no active creation, without complete re- 
liance upon the subconscious. But the subconscious must be 
treated rigorously, must be mastered, by reason. The farther a 
poet goes into the realm of the mysterious by analogy, by asso- 
ciation of ideas, the more he needs the simplest, the purest of 
languages. Therefore, Léger’s love of Tacitus, Persius and Racine. 
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He detests the exotic, the “tare” of art. For him Peking was of 
interest not because it was the Orient but because it was “beyond 
time, not of it,” a quality which some have seen in his own work. 

On this point I should like to let Léger speak for himself. | 
quote, therefore, with his permission, from a rough translation 
of a letter he has recently written me: 

“You are acquainted . . . with my fierce hatred of literary 
exoticism. 

“Of Asia, and especially of Central Asia, the extraplanetary and 
extratemporal, I can say to you, like a pedant, that it gave me 
a broadened gauge of space and time.I prefer to give you this 
recollection, which for me obliterates so many others: on the 
threshold of a Mongol hut, in the middle of the Gobi desert, 
just as I was remounting my horse, someone translated to me the 
beautiful guttural sentence of a migrant lama of the Great Red 
Sect: ‘Man is born in the house, but he dies in the desert. ...’ For 
days and days, in the course of long silent rides, 1 thought over 
and over that phrase, delectable to the palate of an Occidental 
who can never be sure of having rinsed his mouth sufficiently of 
all romantic after-taste . . . until the day when in a lamasery on 
the border of the desert I was given this trivial explanation: ‘A 
dying man must be exposed outside the tent so as not to soil 
the dwelling place of the living.’ 

“A beautiful snub for the incurable associations of ideas of 
literary culture! 

“My hostility to ‘culture’ however, has something homeopathic 
I believe only that it should be carried to the point where of its 
own accord it recoils, and, untrue to itself, is made void 

“Of all the museums of Europe through which out of courtesy 
I have passed (and isn’t politeness still the best formula for lib- 
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erty?) I have retained a very few impressions: at London, in the 
British Museum, the crystal skull from the Pre-Columbian collec- 
tion, and at the South Kensington Museum a little child’s boat 
(now gone) which Lord Brassey picked up in the Indian Ocean; 
at the Kremlin, a woman's bracelet with the raw hock of a horse 
stuffed under the crude harness of a nomad conqueror; at the 
Armeria in Madrid, a set of armor for an Infante; at Warsaw, a 
beautiful letter of some prince on a leaf of beaten gold; in the 
Vatican, a similar letter on goatskin; at Bremen, an historic col- 
lection of fantastic engravings for the lining of cigar boxes. 
“About France there is nothing to say: It is myself and all of 
myself. It is for me sacred and the only means by which I can 
conceivably communicate with anything in this world that is essen- 
tial. Even if I weren't an essentially French animal, of essentially 
French clay (and my last breath, like the first, will be chemically 
French) the French language would still be my only imaginable 
home, the perfect rest and hiding place, the perfect armor for 
defense and offense, the only ‘geometric spot’ in all this world 
where I can come to understand, to wish or to renounce anything. 
“(In a little island of Polynesia under English protectorate 
where the French flag had not been seen since the time of Louis- 
Philippe, I was once invited to hear, in French, a scene from 
Esther, the lines of which had been patiently rehearsed for a 
week by a very old French nun of St. Paul de Chartres with some 
Tonga girls who couldn’t understand a word of what they were 
reciting. Never has Racine been less betrayed, and never have I 
better understood the miracle of the French language whose magic 
power is too often obscured by its genius for precise analysis. ) 
“Nor shall I speak to you of the Antilles where my childhood 
was profoundly affected by the animal and vegetable life of the 
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Tropics and which have remained none the less an essentially 
French experience, and my oldest one... .” 





For myself there is little I can add here to what I have said 
elsewhere of my admiration for this poet 
was formed long before it was linked in my mind with my affec- 
tion for him as a man. But what is a poet but a man—or a right 
man but a poet! I am proud for myself and for my country that 
one of the greatest of living poets is a Fellow of the Library of 
Congress—of which Library Thomas Mann is also a consultant— 
the one in French poetry, the other in German literature. It has 





an admiration which 


a heartening inward meaning. But beyond that— 

In this same letter Léger closes with the words: “On the sub- 
ject of literary doctrine I have nothing at all to state. I have never 
relished scientific cooking.” 

I close with the same words—adding only the expression of my 
gratitude to R. D. Jameson of the Library of Congress who 
helped me gather these notes. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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REVIEWS 


SALVATION FROM SAND IN SALT 


The Dry Salvages, by T. S. Eliot. London: Faber and Faber. 
HE CADENCES of this new poem by T. S. Eliot rise, lapse, 
and fold themselves under like the swells of a great grey sea 

in still grey weather. The tide of emotion withdraws, leaving the 
margin littered with curious excrescences of prose; it comes flood- 
ing in again, deep and full. Against the beat of the clanging bell 
of the final annunciation, the poem moves, and is moving and 
beautiful. 

Some questions might be raised—and I venture them with the 
diffidence of a novice—concerning Eliot's devotional attitude, and 
the extent to which it is conducive to a great spiritual and religious 
poetry. How much of him is Catholic; how much Oriental? Does 
his earlier satirical manner disguise, and thereby attest, his sense 
of temptation, or has he always been frightfully bored, really, with 
the pomp and vanity of this wicked world, the pride and sinful 
lusts of the flesh? In what he has written of past and present, it 
has usually been to contrast the glory of the former with the 
sordidness of the latter; or, more subtly, to use the latter to sug- 
gest that the former, too, was hollow and false. But however it 
may be with the temporal world, “seared with trade; bleared, 
smeared with toil,” is not the divine glory constant and perma- 
nent? “The world is charged with the grandeur of God: it will 
flame out, like shining from shook foil.” But you would never 
learn this from Eliot. 

There is a difference between a lifetime’s death in love, and a 
lifetime love of death. The ardor must precede the selflessness; 
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the self be made before it is surrendered; otherwise what is given 
God is nothing. And is God truly praised when His perfect grey- 
ness is made to reflect only the greyness of a world resigned from 
lack of interest? can one seek salvation in an ocean of salt, fleeing 
damnation in the Waste Land? 

“We had the experience,” writes Eliot, “but missed the mean- 
ing.” The sudden illumination was all too rare; the moments of 
agony permanent, “with such permanence as time has.” And time 
is no healer. 

For most of us there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 
The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning 
Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 


That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts . .. 


For most of us, this is the aim 
Never here to he realized; 

Who are only undefeated 
Because we have gone on trying; 
We, content at the last 

If our temporal reversion nourish 
(Not too far from the yew-tree ) 
The life of significant soil. 


In that this is honest, humble, and beautiful poetry it serves 
God's praise. But in that it has, with the agony and the virtue 
of patience, the faithlessness and leaden echo of despair, it is a 
Lenten praise: “O why are we so haggard at the heart, so care- 
coiled, care-killed, so fagged, so fashed, so cogged, so cumbered?” 

I hope that the remarks above will not be so misconstrued as 
to place me in the camp of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 


Rolfe Humphries 
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AN UNUSUAL FIRST BOOK 


Poems, by Anna Maria Armi. Random House 

This is an unusual first book, and it deserves careful study 
There is throughout evidence of maturity of feeling and serious 
ness of intention. Miss Armi’s best poems are those dealing with 
classical subject matter, or those in which her subject matter has 
been disciplined by past masters, as in her translations of Catullus 
and Petrarch, or those like “If we, so stranded ” and “I think 
to sweep one’s muddled room is best” in which a single definite 
theme controls at every point the poetic details. There are, on 
the other hand, a few poems where no single theme is clearly dis 
cernible, which are next to impossible to paraphrase in prose, and 
which appear to me to dissolve into a colorless vapor of irrele 
vancies—"“Those who opened to us the first mysterious door” and 
To a Child Who Invented an Island, to mention two. Admirers 
of Auden will probably appreciate these particular poems more 
than I do. 

The first poem in the book is illustrative of Miss Armi at her 
best. The speaker stands inside a room awaiting the arrival of 
friends. As she gazes on the landscape outside she realizes th 
she, in her solitude, has more in common with what is usually 
considered external to human nature, that is, the natural world 
than she has with that which is inside the window, human beings 
and their culture—"“our tools, our idols, and our masks.” Nature 
she considers separate from her in space only, yet equal in time 
human culture she considers diverse in time, though equal in 
space. The theme of the poem is the turning of the solitary in 
dividual from society to nature (a theme common, of course, in 
Byron and the other romantic poets) interwoven with a concep 
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tion of time and space which I am not sure I understand. But 


though the theme is romantic, the feeling with which it is con- 
ceived and communicated is not: 


One lets his eyes run darkly through the woods 
Disputes with squirrels in a fretful way, 
Surrenders to the soft look of the deer, 

And questions tortuous tracks on ancient paths. 
Another sees the proud intricate towers 

Where he grew bold with zeal and expectation 
They cannot be so different, after all. 


And one who thinks of primal olive trees 
Crooked and pale and strong, and of fig trees 
Crooked and pale and weak, will have to admit 
That in his dreams of logic childishness 

It was the same light color, stocky shape, 

That won his faith, their brotherly resemblance 
Trees cannot be so different, after all. 


There is not the ecstatic communion with the scenery here 
which one finds in Childe Harold and Ode to the West Wind. 
She greets the olive and fig trees not with the familiarity of one 
addressing brothers, as she calls them, but rather with the polite 
reserve of one coming unexpectedly face to face with distant 
relatives. Rant is avoided. Dignity is maintained at the loss of 
fervor. Striking originality of imagery, or imagery saturated with 
emotion, such as is found in the best romantic poets from Byron 
to Crane, is not employed. The eye running darkly through the 
woods and the dispute with the squirrel are charming but rather 
slight 

Miss Armi is often more than competent technically; yet some- 
times she writes awkward lines. Whether these lines are the 
result of mistakes in the language (she is a young immigrant poet 
from Italy and she has known English for only ten years), or the 
result of carelessness, or whether she is following a metrical system 
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of which I am ignorant, I am not sure. Simple Protagoras, which - 
is preponderantly trochaic tetrameter throughout, begins in this | | 
fashion: 





lin 
Poets shrewd Socrates knows, en 

Are no wiser than flute girls. 
The use of the spondaic and pyrrhic feet in the first line is not wd 
effective. In a poem which consists of five quatrains, iambic ‘in 
pentameter, the reader comes suddenly on this line: mt 


Being old, will be given precedence. 


There is also in Miss Armi’s verse an occasional flabbiness of 
texture which I think may be the result of either the direct or } 
indirect influence of her English contemporaries. I miss in the R 
poetry of the last four or five years that sharpness of imagery 
and that density of phrasing which was characteristic of the best > 
verse of ten and twenty years ago. Pound has somewhere said Is 


that one excellent test of poetry is the test of the single line (a2 | © 
test not so different from Arnold's touchstones). Here are four 

lines; the first two by Crane and Mina Loy were written between } © 

ten and fifteen years ago; the last two are by Auden and Miss Armi tt 

and were written more recently: | oo 

‘ Cc 

The sceptered terror of whose session rends (Crane) fi 


Blows out damnation and concussive dark (Loy) 


Doom is dark and deeper than any sea-dingle (Auden } e 
In the bottomless dark where we may drown (Armi) b 
C 


Admittedly such an arbitrary selection may be unfair to the | 
two latter poets, but I believe that it does serve to illustrate a 
general tendency. The difference in quality between the first 
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two lines and the last two appears to me to be enormous and is 
a measure of what we are in danger of losing. The first two 
lines are intense and powerful; the last two are relaxed and 
enervated. 

Miss Armi is a poet of unusual talent, as shown in both her 
original verse and in her translations. Her occasional failures, 
and perhaps I have overemphasized them, usually occur when she 
seems to be under the influence of Auden. Don Stanford 


THE NEW ZEALAND GROUP 


Recent Poems, by Allen Curnow, A. R. D. Fairburn, Denis Glover, 
and R. A. K. Mason. The Caxton Press, Christchurch, New 
Zealand 

Island and Time, by Allen Curnow. The Caxton Press. 

Cold Tongue, by Denis Glover. The Caxton Press. 

Some excellent passages in Recent Poems and the young vigor 
of Cold Tongue make both these volumes worth exploring. Even 
the repetition of unfamiliar flora and fauna (Maoris, lupins, 
macrocarpa trees, etc.) has not made these New Zealand poets 
confirmed marsupials. They are, rather, extremely versatile in 
form and imagery 

This versatility is, however, a mixed good. It would be 
easier on the reader if the poet, once he has chosen his path 
between rhyme and free verse, persevered in that direction or 
changed his mind only with sufficient warning. It would be 
easier on the poet if he had some one discipline of form to 
govern him in changing a poem that is pleasing in part to a 
poem that is much more. 
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Allen Curnow, for example, suffers from sporadic lapses. Such 


passages as 
To us the wind alone dictates - 
The wind that roars but never hates | se 
are too bald to be convincing. He has a good sense of a poem's fr 
unity but often the parts are flimsy. Too many of his phrases ci 
seem affected or mechanical. However, in Achievement and Pr 
Music for Words (“They fear great Pan will bankrupt half the su 
town”) Mr. Curnow comes through easily and forcefully. Finally, hi 
in The Unbistoric Story, he attempts something more ambitious rc 
—a short ballad-history of the island—and almost succeeds. The se 
. . . ' 
final stanza shows an unusual sincerity and directness: al 
After all re-ordering of old elements “t 
Time trips up all but the humblest of heart 
Stumbling after the fire, not in the smoke of events; ‘ 
For many are called, but many are left at the start, 
And whatever islands may be 
Under or over the sea, 
It is something different, something 
Nobody counted on. e 
In his own book, Island and Time, Curnow again is involved |  §, 
in wordy obscurities and technical experiments, especially in the S 
longer poems such as The Scene and Dialogue of Island and Time. 
The Unhistoric Story far excels anything else in this second \ 
volume. P 
R. A. K. Mason, stressing the love theme, never quite comes 0 
up to this. He seems to be disturbed by the use of rhyme. In | @ 
Twenty-Sixth October he writes “The ulcer burst beneath the t 
ointment,” a line whose imagery reflects nothing else in the P 
poem and whose only justification seems to be that it rhymes with } * 


the “appointment” of the preceding line. This laxness appears 
often and spoils many otherwise fine poems. 
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Denis Glover busies himself with thoughts on death, the world 
situation, and disillusionment. For the most part he is hyper- 
sensitive and consequently bitter. A woman who buys raw meat 
from the butcher is unfeeling, cremation has its seamy side, the 
city is a nasty, heartless place. Of all his contributions to Recent 
Poems, only In Fascist Countries and Upon Y oung Lives are well- 
sustained. A better foil for Glover's talents is the sharp satire of 
his volume, Cold Tongue; it is not adult invective, but it has a 
rollicking quality appropriate to its adolescent maliciousness. The 
sections entitled The Bomb and Guide to Politics contain some 
amusing conversation-piece quatrains. For example, regarding 
“the German bomb”: 


The more you say it’s not to 
The more it simply must: 
An Aryan bomb has got to 
Find lebensraum or bust. 

A. R. D. Fairburn likewise is bitter and sensitive. It comes 
out unimpressively in To Daphnis and Chloe in the Park, with 
full vigor in La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and delicately in Night 
Song 


Except for the satire, there is nothing characteristic about these 
poems as a group. They have little consanguinity in either style 
or content. Throughout are faint glimmerings of Yeats, Auden, 
and Spender, although no one tradition leads. The quality of 
these poems is well equal to the general run of good poetry 
published in England and America, but the New Zealanders still 
seem to be somewhat timid of their geographical situation. 


Marian Castleman 


The New Zealand Group 
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SIXTEEN HUNDRED POEMS 


The Viking Book of Poetry of the English-Speaking World, 
edited by Richard Aldington. Viking Press. 

Reading Poems: An Introduction to Critical Study, edited by 
Wright Thomas and Stuart Gerry Brown. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

Mr. Aldington’s Viking Book of Poetry is physically, if not 
otherwise, heavy. Reprinting nearly 1300 poems by some 300 
poets, it is 1272 pages long, contains good indexes and bibli- 
ographies, is a distinguished piece of bookmaking, and takes one 
from Beowulf to Delmore Schwartz. Mr. Aldington refers to 
it as a “general” rather than “personal” anthology, and “popular 
and aesthetic” rather than “academic and historical.” In his 
introduction, masked as a chatty letter to his publisher, Mr 
Aldington puts his cards on the table. He has reread the com- 
plete works of the poets quoted and built his book around a 
“self-selecting nucleus of universally admired poems”; he has 
not been able to put in everything he wanted, but what is left 
out seems to him “comparatively unimportant”; he has taken into 
account, in the choice of his selections, “certain human limita- 
tions.” Poets of the Tudor-Stuart period and the nineteenth 
century win his especial praise. Browning, he thinks, was the 
last “really major” poet produced by England. Recent and con- 
temporary poets, if they get in at all, are represented on a token 
basis. Parody and nonsense verses are under no circumstances to 
show themselves here; they are “outside the book’s logical scheme’ 
“Though usually light-hearted,” says Mr. Aldington warningly, 
“parody can sometimes be cruel.” 

The selections are largely disappointing. One is pleased to 
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find, among others, the poem by Chidiock Tichbourne, two by 
T. E. Hulme, and Smart’s Song to David, but except in cases 
where choice reduces itself to one or two categorical imperatives, 
Mr. Aldington shows a well-developed knack for missing the 
point. (See, as examples, his work on Emily Dickinson, Hardy, 
and Beddoes.) The angry, the intensely religious, the political, 
and the obscure sides of many poets are kept carefully under 
cover, and in spite of the editor’s avowed intention to “eliminate 
the sentimental,’ a noticeably bulky residue remains. Mr. 
Aldington is out for few revaluations: Bobbie Burns, for instance, 
gets more space than Hardy, Donne, and Emily Dickinson put 
together. Among the omissions: Crabbe, Traherne, Vachel 
Lindsay, William Chamberlayne, Cleland, Edward De Vere, 
Addison, Watts, and Trumbull Stickney; Lear and Lewis Carroll 
are of course barred because they wrote “nonsense verses.” On 
the other hand, few anthologies have included so many poems in 
praise of womankind; they give the book whatever geist it may 
have, There are no hymns, no limericks, no American ballads 
(though early English ballads are well represented ) 

We have long awaited an Englishman with a knowledge, an 
understanding, and an appreciation of American poetry; the 
search goes on; Mr. Aldington is clearly not our man. One can 
see how a more blurred selection from contemporary American 
verse might have been made, but not easily. Rather typical is 
his reprinting of William Carlos Williams’ Peace on Earth, a 
very early lyric thoroughly unrepresentative of either the body 
of Williams’ work or of his best work. It is as though an editor 
of a volume of American prose represented Hemingway solely 
by his contribution to the June 1917 number of Senior Tabula, 
yearbook of the Oak Park (Ill.) High School. And when that 
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tireless informant, the flap on the dust jacket, points out that 
satirical verse is “liberally represented,” one turns to find what 
satirical poems of Lawrence, Pound, Eliot, and Cummings are 
included. The thought occurs that perhaps the Hippopotamus, 
Mauberly, and the Cambridge ladies may appear. They do not; 
nor do others similar to these poems; we are given only the 
“other side” of these men. They, too, I suppose, can “sometimes 
be cruel.” Among the living, Mr. Aldington finds room for 
Ralph Chaplin, Joseph Campbell, Edward Davison, Eric Robert 
son Dobbs, Leonard Bacon, and Anna Wickham; but none for 
John Peale Bishop, Louise Bogan, Horace Gregory — many 
interesting lists might be drawn up. Osbert Sitwell gets more 
space than Ezra Pound. It would seem that the editor's admira 
tion for the nineteenth century has resulted in an anthology in 
which the viewpoint of that century shows on many more pages 
than the ones directly given over to it. 

Thomas and Brown’s Reading Poems is a compilation for the 
classroom, designed chiefly for those “who may wish to emphasize 
the skills of reading rather than the history of poetry.” The 
shadow of Mr. I. A. Richards falls quietly over the volume 
the selections—which are excellent, and which begin with simple 
lyrics and progress to The Waste Land—are printed without 
benefit of the authors’ names, though these appear elsewhere in 
an appendix with notes. Some three hundred poems are included 
as well as reproductions of successive drafts of poems by Tenny 
son, Keats, Spender, and Auden. Even with its atmosphere of 
chalk-dust and corridor, this is a valuable anthology 


Weldon Kee 
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THE PACIFIC IS NARROWER 


To the Editor: 

I saw my first copies of POETRY late last year, when Modern Books, 
Wellington, N. Z., sent me three. I have managed to keep a fair contact 
with current poetry in England, Faber’s and the Hogarth Press and more 
catholic sources being quite easy to tap from here; but though dimly 
aware of America as a great power center Americans in the Faber 
anthology, for instance—I have been at a loss for a point of contact, 
though one or two friends have done better. Then came POETRY, and 
immediately I was aware of aims far nearer identity than elsewhere over- 
seas. Your — statement on the back cover is peculiarly relevant 
here too, if only ironically among 1,500,000 islanders. It is the pre- 
occupation with the audience which counts. 

This is not just a rebellion against things English in this reputedly 
most “English” of the Dominions, nor a refusal of a native obligation 
But the England that matters for me is the England I can share best 
with the America represented by POETRY. Again it is the great audi- 
ences that count in the living growth that is poetry; it is my audience 
that I feel is more American- centered than English. (When we say 
‘great” we don’t mean “numerous”; I know you don’t, but I don’t want 
you to think I du.) It isn't my chief desire, even if I deserved it, to be 
“read” anywhere but in N. Z.; but your great audience includes the 
scene as well as the people—'Motionless mountains in the gods, Prop- 
ping their lids, While in the side-stalls the sea Moves restlessly.” They 
are Glover's lines and very handy here. We are both home-made 
nations, both facing natural immensities not won over to the spirit—is 
that presumption from Christchurch to Chicago? 

For better or worse, there is a small people gathered in this place at 
this time, with (at the least) more in common with each other than 
with anyone else. I am very glad that you are reviewing the Caxton 
Recent Poems. it seemed necessary to demonstrate that we were not 
silenced by the war. R. A. K. Mason is not represented by his best; 
[ rank him first among New Zealand poets. Denis Glover’s small job- 
printing business (the Caxton Press) has carried publishing risks out 
of all proportion to its size; Glover has done more than any other single 
man for verse and criticism in New Zealand, has been the technical and 
mechanical means to our attack on the “magazine lispers,” as your con- 
tributor W. T. Scott calls them. . . . I had not meant to be so elaborate; 
but you must forgive me, remembering that these South Pacific Islands 
are at war, and for some of us that makes more acute the sense of being 
marooned. I think the Pacific has become narrower, and not through the 
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offices of Pan American Airways. After all, Cook was there before them 


and N. Z. was his base. Aline Citas 





To the Editor: 

I wish you would print this letter in order to remove any possibility 
of a misconception on the part of your readers. In a review’ of my most r 
recent book, The Dust Which Is God, Mr. John Gould Fletcher refers 


A POINT OF INTENTION 
F 


to the character of “Sylvia” in that book as a woman who ruined several t 
lives and made a mere puppet of her third husband. 

In an introductory note in the book I have explained that “The char 
acter of Sylvia is quite obviously modeled upon the late Elinor Wylie, t 
but the circumstances of Sylvia’s life are her own and the invention of 


the author; at times a faint approximation to the life of the original.” ! 
However, had I painted Sylvia as Mr. Fletcher implies, the portrait would, 
naturally, have been a reflection upon my late wife, Elinor Wylie, whom 
I still deeply love and in whose companionship I took the greatest delight 
This must be abundantly clear to anyone who really reads the book 
The fact is that I depicted no such woman as Mr. Fletcher describes 
the real woman being infinitely far removed from any such conception 
and “Sylvia” being only her shadowy image. It is, of course, impossible 
to imagine why Mr. Fletcher demeaned himself by his remark. He has 
formerly considered himself #friend of mine and I have so considered him 
The Dust Which Is God contains the portrait of a noble and fascinat 
ing person and poet whom I have delighted to honor. I can only think } 
that the implications of Mr. Fletcher’s remark went far beyond anything 
he actually intended. William Rose Benés 


[We are prof.undly sorry if we have printed anything that might be } 
taken as derogatory to Elinor Wylie. But as Mr. Benét himself points 
out, it is impossible to tell exactly to what extent the events of his absorb- 
ing narrative poem are drawn from actual life, or whether judgments 
rendered by a critic upon the characters should be regarded as statements 
about real persons. It seemed to us clear that Mr. Fletcher was expressing 
his own opinion of “Sylvia,” not Mr. Benét’s, and that his strictures had 
little personal force, inasmuch as he was engaged in a wholesale con- 
demnation of the period of the 1920s and of everyone who lived in it 
We thought his remarks interesting, though it seems to us that his de 
pressed and expiatory view of that period reveals only half the truth—Epb.] 


‘In the January number. 
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NEWS NOTES 


T is appropriate that a new poem by the author of Amabase should 

make its first appearance here, for there is perhaps no other living 
French writer whose work has had so marked an influence on recent 
poetry in English. This is the first long poem in a foreign language 
that POETRY has ever printed; in fact, it is beyond our scope to give 
more than “token” representation to the leading foreign poets (usually 
in translation), but it is clear that this is the one case in which an excep- 
tion is called for. Nor is it necessary to delay publication until a suitable 
English version can be made. T. S. Eliot’s fine translation of the Anabase 
has been serving for years to attract British and American readers to 
the original: thus an audience has been won, and what that audience 
wants, in the event of any new poem by St.-J. Perse, is the poem itself. 
This is particularly true, we think, of Exil, with its powerful symbolic 
and literal meaning for the present time. 

It is also very appropriate that the essay accompanying the poem should 
be written by Archibald MacLeish, who, more than ten years ago, was the 
first writer to express his admiration for St.-J. Perse in this magazine. 


An International Arts Center has been opened in London, so that 
artists of all nationalities and those interested in the arts may be brought 
together in spite of war conditions. The many activities of the Center 
include poetry and dramatic readings, lectures, musical recitals, and art 
exhibitions. Members are encouraged to participate by submitting their 
own work for reading or exhibition. On the calendar for a recent month 
were such events in the literary field as Stephen Spender speaking on the 
poetry of Garcia Lorca, John Lehmann speaking on “Literature in War 
Time,” and a program of readings from the work of T. S. Eliot. The 
meetings are informal (and followed by tea and sandwiches) , because the 
sponsors of the Center believe that “it is in such informal groups that the 
free culture which is the strength of a true democracy can survive.” 

It is good to know that this kind of thing is going on in England— 
that interest in the arts is not only being maintained in spite of bombs 
and wartime conditions, but that it is actually being encouraged to grow 
and to find new forms of expression. It sets an example for this country, 
where a tendency is already apparent to curtail such beginnings of popular 
centers of culture and recreation as we now have 


A new radio poetry program of which we have had some lively reports 
is the one conducted by Eve Merriam over Station WQXR on Thursday 
afternoons between 2:30 and 2:45. Among the poets who have assisted 
are Mark Van Doren, Horace Gregory, John Peale Bishop, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Genevieve Taggard, and Muriel Rukeyser. The station can 
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be heard as far north as New Haven and as far south as Washington 
Miss Merriam is quoted in the Herald Tribune as saying that she believes 
many people are afraid of poetry and that she hopes to abolish their 
fear with her program, which she calls “Out of the Ivory Tower.” The 
response has been encouraging; for example, one listener wrote: “If 
that is modern poetry, I can stand it.” 

James A. Decker, whose publishing business in Prairie City, Illinois, 
has to its credit some of the best of the recent books of poetry, writes 
that he is looking for more verse manuscripts and is “especially interested 
in securing good translations, either new translations of the major foreign 
poets, or translations of little-known foreign poets of value; and we would 
also like to add to our list one or two anthologies which might find 
acceptance as ‘standard’ college or library books (the field covered by 
the anthology we do not specify, although here, too, we would like to 
publish an anthology in a field not heretofore covered, or a modern 
collection of originality in a well-covered field). In addition, we are 
of course always glad to see any manuscript of poetry. We are planning 
to publish more books this year than previously. All work accepted will 
be published on a full royalty basis, entirely at our expense, with no pay 
ments or guarantees being required of the poet.” 

The Cummington School again announces a competitive scholarship 
for summer study in writing, providing living and instruction for ten 
weeks. It is open to young men and women who have done consider- 
able writing, have completed secondary school, and cannot finance their 
study without full aid. Applications must be filed complete before 
March 15. For blanks and instructions address Registrar, Cummington 
School, Cummington, Mass. 

Several prizes of $25 and $50 are offered by the Poetry Society of 
Georgia in contests closing in March and April. For a copy of the 
rules address Mrs. P. N. Strong, Contest Chairman, Charles Ellis School, 
Savannah. 


The first month of the year brought death to two of POETRY’s well 
known contributors: 

Thomas Wood Stevens was born in Illinois but had been living 
for the past several years in Santa Fe, where he died January 29. He 
had had a notable career as dramatic director, with the Carnegie Tech 
Theatre, the Goodman Theatre in Chicago, and elsewhere, and was 
the author of numerous plays and books on the theatre, and of sev- 
eral volumes of verse. His first poem in this magazine dates back t 
1914. He appeared for the last time in July 1940, with The Cacts 
“a heroic ballad in the form of a Hopi Indian legend.” 
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William Alexander Percy, of Mississippi, appeared only once in 
POETRY, but the charm and eloquence of his traditional poems were 
appreciated by a large audience. He was the author of three books of 
verse and of a widely read autobiographical volume, Lanterns on the 
Levee. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ST.-J. PERSE is the famous pseudonym of the French poet, Alexis 
Saint Léger Léger, now resident in the United States. The story of his 
life is told in this number, for the first time in English, by Archibald 
MacLeish. Editorial comment appears in the News Notes. 

STEPHEN SPENDER is one of the leading contemporary English poets. 
His most recent book of verse is The Still Center, and he will publish 
another collection this spring. He is at present a Fireman in the 
London Auxiliary Fire Service. 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT was born thirty-two years ago in Massa- 
chusetts and now lives in Providence, where he works on the editorial 
staff of the Journal. He has just published his second book of poems, 
Wind the Clock. 

A. M. KLEIN, one of tke best-known Canadian poets, appeared here 
for the first time in 1929. Since then his work has been published 
chiefly in Canadian magazines, and he has recently brought out a book 
of his poems, Hath Not a Jew ...? He practises law in Montreal. 

RUTH LECHLITNER, of Cold Spring, N. Y., has contributed often to 
POETRY and is the author of an outstanding book of verse, Tomorrow’s 
Phoenix. 

ROY FULLER, a young English writer, is now serving in the Navy. 
A new group of his poems will soon be published in this magazine. 

We have the pleasure of welcoming two new contributors: 

ALLEN CURNOW, of Christchurch, New Zealand, is the author of a 
book of poems, Island and Time, reviewed in this number. One of his 
letters, which is of special interest to our readers, appears under Cor- 
respondence. 

MARTHA ELLIS, of Atlanta, writes that she is “one of those winners 
of college poetry contests who become submerged in domesticity.” Her 
work has been printed in the Mount Holyoke College Anthology and 
An Atlanta Argosy 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 


ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH, whose high achievement as a poet is equaled 
by his services to this country in public life, has been Librarian of Con- 
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gress for several years and is now also Director of the Office of Facts 
and Figures. ROLFE HUMPHRIES, of New York, has just published 
a new book of poems, Out of the Jewel. WELDON KEES, of Denver, is 
Director of the Bibliographical Center for Research. He will soon pub- 
lish a book of his verse entitled The Last Man. MARIAN CASTLEMAN 
is a staff-member of The Library Quarterly and of the University of 
Chicago literary magazine, Trend. DON STANFORD is the author of a 
recent book of poems, New England Earth, and is now writing a book 
on twentieth-century American poetry. He teaches at the University of 
Nebraska. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Gautama the Enlightened, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

The Mayfield Deer, by Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt & Co. 

Plain-Chant for America, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. Harper & Bros. 

Out of the Jewel, by Rolfe Humphries. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Dry Season, by Malcolm Cowley. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Wind the Clock, by Winfield Townley Scott. The Press of James A. 
Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 

Prison Within Prison, by Edouard Roditi. James A. Decker. 

The Black Bull, by C. F. MacIntyre. James A. Decker. 

Santa Fe Santa Fe, by Albert Edmund Trombly. James A. Decker. 

Poems for Small Apartments, by Edward N. Horn. James A. Decker. 

The Alert, by Wilfrid Gibson. Oxford University Press. 

Hawk’s Way, by Ted Olson. League to Support Poetry, N. Y. C. 

Time and Love, by Dorothy Dow. Liveright Pub. Corp. 

Boy at Dusk and Other Poems, by Ralph Friedrich. Fine Editions Press. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Five Young American Poets, 1941. Karl Shapiro, Clark Mills, Paul 
Goodman, Jeanne McGahey, David Schubert. New Directions, Nor- 
folk, Conn. 

New Directions 1941, edited by James Laughlin. New Directions. 

Poems from Ulster, selected and introduced by Robert Greacen. W. 
Erskine Mayne, Belfast, Ireland. 

North Carolina Poetry, edited by Richard Gaither Walser. Garrett & 
Massie, Richmond, Va. 

The Year Book of the Poetry League of Jamaica 1941. New Dawn 
Press, Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Language of Poetry, by Philip Wheelwright, Cleanth Brooks, I. A. 
Richards, Wallace Stevens. Ed. by Allen Tate. Princeton Univ. Press. 


{Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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